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(Translated for this Journal.] 
Mozart's ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
[Concluded from last week.) 
THE Finate (continued). 

Commonly, when musicians would excite terror, 
they do not seek to produce it through an ensem- 
ble of effects mutually connected and subordina- 
ted to an indivisible whole. They rather heap 
effects upon effects, than really combine them ; 
their often. very felicitous and very fine, but 
almost always rather heterogeneous inventions 
bear no other relation but a continual over- 
bidding of one by another, which naturally 
pushes matters to extremes. We could not blame 
the composers for that, if they reached their 
end ; and it might indeed be hard for a man of 
talent to fail in this way. By this chaos of disso- 
nances, these frantic modulations, this wild roar 
of the orchestra, this tumult and disorder, there 
must necessarily be some terror produced ; but it 
is an outward and material terror, about as much 
as in the melodrama. We cite as a masterpiece 
the conclusion of the phantasmagoric scene in 
the Freyschiitz. According to this system the 
apparition in our opera could not and ought not 
at all to be treated. For it is perfectly homoge- 





the alternations of light and shade, of forte and 
piano, of dissonance and harmony, succeed each 
each other regularly; the somewhat hastened 
tempo towards the end does not cease to be mod- 
erate. ll this is regular and correct, and does 
not look very black, but almost quiet, upon paper. 
And yet what are the terrors of the wolf’s glen, 
what are all poetical and musical terrors put 
together, before this terror, which, from the very 
beginning: Don Giovanni, a cenar teco m’invi- 
tasti, e son venuto (Don Giovanni, to sup with 
thee thou hast invited me, and I have come) 
seems to have reached the highest pitch, but which 
continues to loom higher and higher, till it over- 
shadows one with its gigantic wings! which pene- 
trates at once the sense, the heart and the ima- 
gination, and finally in its inexorable progress 
reaches even to the sphere of intellect and awa- 
kens irresistibly dark and cheerless thoughts ? 
One shudderingly asks himself whether all that 
is within us must not somewhere in the same 
way reproduce itself without us, and whether the 
most awful visions of the soul, here realized by 
musical analogy, will not some day clothe them- 
selves with a more substantial body and in still 
more positive forms than this analogy. Hear 
those chords continually swaying to and fro upon 
a uniform rhythm, but which at every repetition 
of the outward words, resounding from the phan- 
tom’s mouth, have a more mournful and heart- 
rending sound! and that unisono from the other 
world, upon unwonted intervals so alien to every 
human mood of feeling! and that quaking of the 
orchestra upon the hideous discord of the minor 
second, and those long, sighing scales, ascending 
and descending, which howl and struggle in vain, 
amid a despairing modulation, against the fatal 
note which still inflexibly pursues and crowds and 
strangles them ! 

Hear it! This is the meaning of the speech, 
those are the real words of the apparition ; this 
is Death and Judgment and Damnation; this is 
the climax and the moral of the whole piece. 
Great God, what a moral! This at least is in no 
danger of being so speedily forgotten as the other 
conclusions which proceed from dramatic justice, 
while they let vice be punished and innocence 
triumph. Poor dramatic justice! Will not vice 
always say to it: “ You are completely mistress, 
to order the events of a theatrical piece accord- 
ing to your liking, and to make me talk as you 
sed fit. I, vice, who do not play comedy, I laugh 
at it. Scourge me as much as you please with 





moral tirades, which you put into my mouth; 
hang me in effigy ; I from my box or from my seat 
among the first rank will not fail to be the first to 
clap applause, provided all goes well with me as 
usual in the world.” What will dramatic justice 
answer him to that? I cannot say, but I know 
perfectly well what the composer of the Dissoluto 
punito could have replied to it, namely the fol- 
lowing: So far from delivering you to the judg- 
ment of others, I do not even deliver you to the 
pangs of conscience, which would have been self- 
judgment. On the contrary, in my piece you reck- 
less and unpunished trample mankind under foot. 
No one is strong enough to punish you. I invent 
nothing against you, but I create a reality outside 
of events, words and actions; and in this reality 
can neither you nor any one mistake the authentic 
type, the living impress of a deeply sinful soul, 
in the hour in which ali fades away fiom it, all, 
even to the hope of nothingness. The only fact 
which I suppose, is the coming of the white man, 
and thou knowest that ve white man will come 
for thee as for every one.” 

Moreover, what advantages Mozart concedes 
to vice, when he at last introduces the inevitable 
visitor! Where is the great conscious sinner, who 
could flatter himself he could receive him like 
Don Juan ? To enable ourselves to judge of this, 
we will try the other half of the dialogue, the sub- 
lime opposed to the sublime. Of the two reci- 
ting voices, here united as if in a duet, the first 
supports itself upon the total forces of the orches- 
tra; this is the phantom with the terrors in its 
train, armed with all the power of a divine at- 
torney. The other voice is weakly accompanied. 
This is the man, in utter destitution of all ‘that 
constituted his outward power, delivered over 
hopeless and defenceless to the iron arm of ne- 
cessity. In this fearful combat only the indi- 
vidual Will keeps him upright; but this among 
all the faculties of man is just the most real and 
the strongest, and it comes out here with a sublime 
grandeur, which the réle of Don Giovanni has 
in no other place approached. Non ’avrai giam- 
mai creduto, ma fard quel che potrd (1 should 
never have believed it, but I will do what I can.) 
A certain residuum of anxiety betrays itself in 
this passage, the first which Don Juan addresses 
to the ghost of the Commander, and during 
which you hear two violin figures, which have 
already been marked at the beginning of the 
overture, of which one is melodious and mournful, 
the other a murmuring accompaniment, like the 
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night breeze creeping over the grass of the 
church-yard. But as soon as the long period, in 
which those terrible scale passages roll away, 
is at au end, Giovanni recovers his self-possession : 
Parla dunque! che chiedi? (speak then! what 
do you want?) Never was anything grander 
uttered on the stage. And when headds: Parla, 
parla, ascoltando ti std (speak, I stand listening,) 
sympathy and wonder reach their height, and 
there is not one among the audience, who does 
not feel tempted to exclaim: Merey, mercy on 
the noble sinner! During this period, which 
closes in A minor, the ground-tone sounds on, 
like a muffled, dreadful funeral bell, alone amid 
the awful silence of the voices. One feels that 
unheard of things are preparing. 

Suddenly the thunders of the spectre, striking 
in upon this monotonous death-knell, awaken a 
succession of chords which would be difficult even 
for a grammarian to analyze; a series in which 
the chromatic and the enharmonic are so mingled 
and blended, that the ear knows no longer where 
it is, nor whence it comes, nor whither it goes, 
and the imagination utterly gives way under 
the terrible and swift succession of the images 
by which it is overwhelmed. It is like an inward 
mirror, in which compactly and in countless 
number the enormities of a whole life full of sin 
are mirrored. Every heart-beat calls up a 
new shape of terror, which the hurricane of the 
crescendo instantly chases away, to put other 
shapes of terror in their places, which in their turn 
are also swept away. The whole are linked 
fogether in a waving line of fearful arabesques 
buried in flames. Rising a semitone in every 
phrase, the spectre reaches the highest tones of 
his vocal register and closes this indescribable 
period upon the dominant chord of B flat mi- 
gor. 

In this new key, in the character of a grand 
reminiscence, the double figure of the violins 
again becomes perceptible; the dialogue is more 
condensed. Aj,yoice, which seems to penetrate 
the clouds and“ cleave the earth, asks Giovanni 
if he is ready for the journey ? Rt-sdl-vi? Ver-ra-i? 
The sinner answers: Ho fermo il core in petto ; 
non hd timor, verrd (I have a firm heart in my 
breast ; I have no fear, I will go.) A defiant 
outburst of heroism, which is supported by 

. imitative passages of astonishing power. The 
phantom, which till then has been immova- 
ble, stretches out his hand to Don Giovanni, who 
reaches him his. An icy chill runs through the 
veins of the desperate Epicurean. The pain tears 
from him a shriek: Ohim?! From this bar, 
the tempo of the somewhat hastened Andante 
gains by degrees the fire and vivacity of an 
Allegro, through the more frequent inter- 
change of the phrases of the dialogue, and through 
the waving which manifests itself in the instru- 
mental figures. The tremolo seizes even the 
lowest stratum of the harmony; the abyss yawns 
and ferments in expectation of its prey. Pas- 
sages of the bass, which remind you closely of the 
duel scene, come roaring in like rising waves, 
and like them fall back from their highest summit 
into the deep from which they raised themselves. 
Let us admire the deeply considered motives of 
the musician. These sweeps of bass, these power- 
ful attacks, the colossal type of the last brave 
deed of the Commander's arm, call out no imi- 
tation in the other voices; that is to say, they 

) meet with no parade now, as in the earthly duel. 
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The violins, which in so murderous a manner 
guided Giovanni's sword, are no longer here 
to parry off the blows. The sword now lies a 
useless tool..at its master’s feet; for he cannot 
kill the Commander twice. From his veins there 
is no blood to be drawn, and Don Giovanni's 
blood is frozen in the hand of his invulnerable 
adversary. The retribution is frightful. The 
victor in the first act is challenged to confess his 
downfall. Already gleams over the sinner’s head, 
suspended by a hair, the sword of everlasting 
punishment, which always hits and always kills. 
E Tultimo momento! pentiti scelerato! pentiti, 
pentiti (It is the last moment! repent, wicked one, 
repent!) and this’ down-crushing summons, to 
which Giovanni steadfastly answers no, rolls away 
each time thundering like the echo of hell, until 
the last grain has run from the invisible hour- 
glass, which measures the period of delay. The 
mission of the Commander is achieved ; the irre- 
vocable word falls upon the lost one in heayy and 
long choral notes; the harmony dies away in 
unison ; the spectre has vanished. 

If the conclusion had been executed in the 
moment that it was announced ; if Giovanni had 
fallen dead at the feet of the Commander and the 
curtain with him, then would the end have 
crowned the work, and Mozart, exalted to the 
Pillars of Hercules in musical art, would have 
remained standing ubi defuit orbis, like those 
seekers after hyperborean lands, who could not 
continue their voyage any further, because they 
had ieached the end of the world. But certain 
considerations allowed neither the poet nor the 
musician to terminate the opera, or at least the 
supernatural scene in this way. Da Ponte, as a 
skilful literary job worker, thoroughly acquainted 
with the public of his time, as well as with the 
conditions of scenic effect in general, reasoned 
quite justly, that the title of the piece: Il Disso- 
luto punito, and the expectation awakened by 
this title, would hardly seem justified unless we 
saw the punishment; for among a thousand indi- 
viduals who understand perfectly well how to see 
an opera, it is lucky if you can count ten who 
understand how to hear it. For this reason the 
damnation and the hell had to be made visible to 
the eye. The poet therefore caused the man of 
marble, who in his libretto is a pretty paltry 
machine, to be followed by something more solid 
and more striking to the eyes, un coro di spettri 
(chorus of spectres,) ghosts, larva, furies, devils, 
the court of Pluto in grand gala. We know 
how our ancestors enjoyed this classical pomp. 
Don Juan, whom the composer has allowed to 
stand out through the most frightful moral tor- 
ments, is after these delivered up to physical tor- 
ments also: Che m’ agita le viscere ! a bold image, 
which transcended Da Ponte’s age, and at which 
Mozart did not hold it necessary to stop. To 
him, the musician, who understood how to trans- 
late the most heart-rending cry with perfect natu- 
ralness, it would have been easy to represent the 
desperate pangs from the inmost vitals quite as 
naturally ; but he was far from suspecting what a 
fruitful vein these medico-chirurgical operations 
would open to the theatre. 

We have adduced the motives of the poet, let 
us now hear those of the composer. Mozart 
must have perceived, that it was impossible to 
close the last finale with a scene in the tempo of 
Andante, which is by all odds the most important 
in the piece, and which ends pp with some whole 





notes, sung by a single voice, which fade out in the 
orchestra, like the shadow itself. Accordingly he 
saw, that after a piece of such psychological sub- 
tlety and depth, it would be fitting to raise the soul 
again, which has been cast down by\so many 
fearful shocks, and that at the closé*some fire- 
works must be let off for the ear, justas Da Ponte 
had felt.the need of a brilliant concluding piece 
for the eyes. For this reason he appended to the 
Andante an Allegro of fifty measures and not 
more ; this is mere music of effect, required by 
the tumult on the stage and also by the scenic 
uproar, since there is no mightier ally than up- 
roarious music in such cases. This is all very 
well ; it does not last long, and everybody goes 
away contented. So we will not concern our- 
selves as to what sort of a spectacle they will af- 
ford us, or whether the gentlemen managers, 
scene-painters, costumers and machinists still 
continue to create their world after the ideal of a 
simpleton. They must pardon me this expres- 
sion; but is it credible, that we, the spectators of 
the nineteenth century, we who at last compre- 
hend what Don Juan is, are still invariably doom- 
ed to see the final scene of the wonderful master- 
piece transported into the mythological Tartarus, 
swarming with a legion of supernumeraries and 
thereby rendered positively ludicrous, since 
these are besmeared with every possible color, 
wear enormous perrukes of hemp upon their 
heads, and dance with smoking and stinking 
torches round Don Juan. 

Certainly it would require no great outlay of 
fancy, to replace this unworthy mode of repre- 
sentation by another less ridiculous and more 
appropriate. For have we not the phantasma- 
goria? Suppose we have threatening  spectres 
flitting in the vacant space, hideous masks, with 
features distorted with fury or grinning with 
devilish laughter ; mingle with them for contrast’s 
sake a troop of youthful and pale female forms, 
who have atoned for their love of Giovanni with 
their lives, and who regard him steadfastly and 
seem to weep over him. If this picture does nut 
suit the reader, here is another. The trap-doors 
open and vomit streams of flames; the thunder 
machine does its utmost in its Olympian retreat ; 
the side pieces of the scene, which does not change, 
take fire and fall in one by one with a great 
noise ; phantoms fly in all directions through the 
conflagration. There is no need of our seeing 
the singing spectres, and instead of the chorus 
being sung in unison, as it is directed, it might be 
sung in different octaves. We even think that 
speaking-tubes would be in place here. In this 
uproar, Giovanni, abandoned to the demons, 
although only inwardly and free in his move- 
ments, expresses, more by his acting than his 
singing, which it would be hard to hear well, the 
torments which he suffers. And when the clo- 
sing cadence comes, a long-drawn church ca- 
dence, the wall in the back-ground falls down, 
and discloses, in the first beams of the dawn, the 
spirit of the Commander floating heaven-ward, 
with the figure of a female kneeling before him 
on the same cloud. This female holds a palm- 
leaf in her hand and a veil conceals her features. 
A streak of lightning, which proceeds from this 
heavenly vision, strikes Don Juan, who falls dead 
amid the ruins of his accursed dwelling. 

SuprerFLuous CONCLUSION. 

How singular! Although both composers of our 

opera trod in Shakspeare’s footsteps in their work, 
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defying the poetical and theatrical style of their 
age, continually mingling comedy with tragedy, 
yet both Da Ponte and Mozart felt themselves 
obliged to yield to the most arbitrary rule that 
ever was imposed upon the lyric drama; the rule 
namely, which requires that all the characters 
should come together at the end and form a 
straight line in the order of their vocal registers, 
to thank the public for the signs of approba- 
tion or displeasure which have fallen to their lot 
during the representation. At all events our 
composers need not have followed this conven- 
tionalism in all its strictness, inasmuch as the 
hero of the piece was dead, and the phantom 
had no second mission which should bring him to 
make his acknowledgment before the public. 
So they contented themselves with assembling 
the survivors, to sing and take their leave, 
whereby the Finale was lengthened out by three 
extra tempi; an Allegro Assai, a Larghetto and 
a Presto. 

We will not examine them; first, because they 
are never performed on the stage; then, because 
they form no part of the action; and thirdly, 
which is the worst thing about it, because they 
are an abgird lie with regard to the acting per- 
sons. Who does not clearly see, that this whole 
world of passions, fascinations, follies and marvels 
has irrevocably gone down with him, who was 
its focus and its: moving principle? Anna, the 
sublime reaction of the moral order of things 
against the principle which made war upon all its 
foundations, is no longer Anna. She has ceased 
to be with the cause that called her forth; she is 
extinguished, as the fire of heaven was extin- 
guished, after consuming the doomed cities whose 
burial places are mirrored by the Dead Sea. So 
soon as Anna is dead, Ottavio becomes impos- 
sible. He is so constituted, that he could not sur- 
vive his beloved a minute, for she made out his 
whole musical and dramatic existence. As for 
Leporello, the physicians will tell you, that he has 
seen and heard enough during the last two scenes, 
to entitle him to a provision for life in a mad- 
house. In fact, his concern is perhaps to go to 
an inn (all’ osteria) and there seek out a better 
master (padron miglior) No, no, Leporello has 
had and will have but one master all his life. 
Shall I speak of Elvira? Alas! she sank down 
senseless, when she left Don Juan. At this mo- 
ment the poor lady lies sick in bed with a brain 
fever. She is in for it for six weeks at least. 
Elvira gathers her friends ard relations about 
her and says to them: Jo men vado in un retiro 
a finir la vita mia (I go into retirement, there to 
end my days,) that is all, and we can but ap- 
prove this pious resolution, although it does not 
concern the audience. There yet remain Zer- 
lina and Masetto. One were glad to suppose, with 
the poet, that this couple on their wedding day 
have gone off to sup together (cenar in compag- 
nia;) but for the honor of Masetto we must be- 
lieve that their supper hour has passed long ago. 
Zerlina, with whom all the relations have ceased 
that made her a dramatic person, is not the Zer- 
lina of Don Juan, but of Masetto, from this time 
forward a little wanton gossip, who leads her man 
round by the nose. In this way the grand figure 
of Giovanni draws down with him in his fall all 
that had served him for relief, for setting or for 
contrast. All dies or vanishes with him. 

The three last tempi of the Finale therefore 


) are a monstrous violation of all principles of Art; 





but inasmuch as a fault is seldom so easy as this 
to better, and as it always is bettered on the 
stage, the evil, I admit, would not be very great, 
if the music, here suppressed, were no better 
than its text. Unfortunately this is not the case, 
and all music lovers will lament with bitterness 
the lost labor of the splendid fugued chorus: 
Questo @ il fin di chi fa mal. (This is the end of 
the evil-doer !) 
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The Position of the Artist. 


(From The Crayon.] 


In arranging our social system, we have con- 
sidered the relations of the Worker in the ma- 
terial, in all his capacities, as Laborer, as Adven- 
turer, as Capitalist, and have, by our use of the 
influences of law and public opinion, done all we 
may to protect him in each. We have gone fur- 
ther, and included in our plans the interests of 
those who, not being producers of the Actual in 
any form, have confided to them the preservation 
of that which is in danger of decay or injury— 
the Jurist, the Physician, and the Divine—the 
conservators of society. Yet in our organizations 
we have made no account of the Ideal: the 
Painter, the Sculptor and the Poet, are voted by 
all “assembled wisdoms” to be superfluities— 
queues which the world may wear or not. 

Has the Artist a right to exist? Abstractly he 
has, any one will admit, as every one has, a right 
to eat if he can get anything to eat; but that he 
has any claim on society, or has of right any posi- 
tion in it, we all practically deny. We emulate 
the magnificence of the munificent tyrants of past 
ages, who always bad some poets, some painters 
in their train, but only that they might add to 
their glory and stimulate their self-importance. 
They had generally their buffoon, who stood 
nearer to their majesties than either poet or 
painter. They rewarded the fool, and the Artist, 
as they fostered their foibles or flattered their 
vanity. They gave them gifts, but never paid 
them anything, since the idea of service rendered 
was one not to be entertained. 

So each man among us, as he attains to the 
aye of a sovereign in a degree, bestows his 
argess on the painter who makes his walls richer, 
or who preserves his likeness for the admiration 
of future generations; and so, too, we cast our 
coppers to dancers and mountebanks. The Poet, 
thank God! has passed out of the hands of sover- 
eignty in a measure, and can no longer be made 
to sing ina golden cage for the glorification of 
the individual man—free from Mecenas and 
Can Grande, he is listened to as we listen to the 
birds of heaven, not because he is ours, but be- 
cause he is divine. No longer the creature of 
Privilege, he lives in the universal heart of man- 
kind, and though his robes of scarlet and golden 
decorations may be less, he eats the bread of in- 
dependence, and says what he says because he 
desires it, not because we prescribe it. 

The Painter hopes from the emancipation of 
his brother the Poet, and looks out upon the day 
when, no longer the creature of individual vanity 
or insolent self-importance, he shall paint, not 
what patrons commission him to, but what his 
own soul commands of him; and when, instead 
of being required to follow a fashion, or make 
gwen according to popular perception, he shall 

regarded as the Seer of the Beautiful, and 
shall be looked to as the instructor of that per- 
ception, who shall teach us what to see and how 
to see it. We do not suppose that all painters 
have this feeling. We know there are many who 
are*willing to be the appenda to wealth and social 
rank, to keep a foothold in life by fostering pride 
and flattering vanity; but the true Artist has that 
desire for reverence and regard, not for himself, 
but for the truth given him to tell. 

If he has a right to exist, then he has a right 
to that consideration and position which make ex- 
istence easy. We talk fluently, in these times, of 
the right of labor, and say, truly, that society has 
no right so to organize itself that it shall cut off 
its humblest members from their dues of sunlight 
and of bread. Labor has rights, and will enforce 








them, or, at least, exact a terrible penalty for its 
disinheritance. It is necessary: and we know 
that to destroy the laborer is to cut off our hands 
—to strike at the root of the material interests of 
society. But, since it is an external necessity, it 
will be cared for; and the only question to the 
upper tiers of the social organization, is, how, 
most conveniently, to care for it and themselves 
at once. Art and Beauty have no such necessity 
—they are neither bread nor shelter, and men 
commonly pass successfully through life without 
the slightest care for them.. Nations have been 
powerful and wealthy without being cognizant of 
their existence. They have no revolutionary 
right, and cannot force themselves into notice— 
they cannot exact the penalty of neglect—yet is 
it none the less exacted somehow and some- 
where. 

We say, the penalty is exacted, because a law 
is broken by thus leaving out the Teacher of the ~ 
Ideal in our division of the earth; and infraction 
of natural law brings its punishment with it. A 
German fable says, that when Jupiter divided the 
earth among his children, the Poet, modest and 
sensitive, was overlooked, and when the god 
found that there ‘was no share left for him, he 
took him to dwell with himself in Olympus. So 
does the world. It divides the goods of this life 
among the strong, the cunning, and the clamor- 
ous. The Artist and Poet are sent up to Olym- 
pus and glorified. They would, probably, prefer 
to remain among their brethren, but the loss is 
not theirs—rather the world’s. Subsistence may 
be denied them, but their perception and enjoy- 
ment of the Ideal cannot be taken away ; and, if 
driven to Olympus, they not only take it with 
them, but take away the very guides by which 
their blind brethren might be made to see. 

To speak more prosaically, it is society that 
suffers by the neglect of the Artist; and it is the 
interest of society, therefore, to give him the po- 
sition which his share in the soul-culture justifies. 
Having admitted his right to a place, it only re- 
mains to point it out, and then we may demand 
of him that he fill it worthily. How can we ex- 
pect him to sustain a dignity when we assign him 
none? If we regard him as a pendant to our 
pride and vanity, we have sunk the teacher in 
the flatterer, who has no place in the true social 
system. 





Friedrich von Flotow. 
[From the New York Musical Gazette.]} 


Frrepricn Von FL Lotow is a nobleman, the 
son of a wealthy lord of the manor, in Mecklen- 
burg, (North of Germany.) This somewhat re- 
tired part of Germany reminds one, in many of 
its characteristics, of the olden time; of a state of 
society which belongs more’ to the past than the 
present. The fertile lands are divided into large 
estates, and are in possession of some of the oldest 
families of nobles Germany possesses. The life of 
these proprietors is mostly agricultural, preserving, 
in some sort, many of the old patriarchal rights, 
customs, and feelings. We mention this fact 
because of the anomaly which exists between the 
life and spirit of a man born and educated under 
such influences, and the light, brilliant French 
music of Martha, Indra, ete. But it is not the 
first time Germans have proved they can be any 
thing else but German; and although in music 
they are least likely to forget their own nature 
and spirit, the history of modern opera shows in 
Mryerbeer and Hatevy two brilliant illustra- 
tions of the fact we have mentioned. Flotow, 
however, spent only his earlier youth in the coun- 
try of renowned cattle and fertile pasture-grounds. 
He soon came to Paris, studying music, opera, 
ballet, and all sorts of. things, which the French 
metropolis can offer to an apt and diligent scholar. 

The musical education of Flotow has been in 
some respect a very curious one. Generally a 
musician tries every thing before he fixes himself 
upon any peculiar branch of his art. Not so 
Flotow. We do not think that he ever studied 
or composed any thing else but a certain class of 
vocal music; nay, we do not even believe that he 
composed much even of this before he came to 
Paris, with ample means to enjoy it; having a 
certain predilection for music, perbaps also the ( 
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intention to study it, but certainly without any 
great preparation for the career of an opera com- 

r. Flotow learned first how to write little ro- 
mances in the French style, then he tried larger 
forms, until, at last, he accomplished the short 
opera comique. Paris has been, in a musical 
sense, the cradle, nursery, and school-room of 
Flotow; he learned there to creep, to walk; to 
spell, to write, and to produce. Being always 
with French people, hearing nothing but the talk 
of a particular class of musicians ; being, besides, 
young and unfixed in his views and principles, 
one can not, after all, wonder that he forgot the 
solid qualities of his native Mecklenburg, and re- 
flected in his music the habits and feelings of that 
society in which he moved. And as this society 
was a good one, being formed by the circles of 
some first-rate honses ; the young nobleman being 
received with all the honor due to his station; as, 
* besides, he was very apt to perceive the finer 
qualities of French composition and to adopt them, 
we can easily account for the elegance he displays 
in his better works. But Flotow learned not only 
this in Paris; he obtained also a knowledge of 
the stage, of the public, of the artists, and of men 
in general. Further—and this is the most essen- 
tial—he obtained a perception of his own resour- 
ces, and especially learned not to come too early 
before the public. Flotow has never been guilty of 
an attempt to write a so-called grand opera; he 
knows the scope of his talents and abilities, and 
therefore his whole ambition has been concentra- 
ted upon the opera comique. Having so very 
often seen that stuff prepared which is served day 
by day to the Parisian public ; having assisted in 
all the incidents of a mise en scene ; having gone 
as a witness through all the stages of the life of a 
composer for that institution, and feeling in him- 
self musical resources enough to satisfy at least, in 
this respect, the wants of the public, he risked 
himself at last on the perilous field of an opera 
composer. His first trial, in association with anoth- 
er, was not very successful; then came a little 
opera in one act, which had the esteem of the 
critics, and the applause of the claque, raising some 
hopes for a future success. Flotow continued 
to walk in the same path ; to compose only for the 
Opera Comique in Paris, the desired full success 
would not have failed to appear at last; but at 
that time he made the acquaintance of a German 
author, who spent a portion of each year in Paris, 
to look out for pieces to translate and arrange for 
the German stage, and it is this acquaintance 
which changed the course of the composer and 
had the greatest influence upon his further career. 
The public name of that author is W. Frizpricu, 
of a wealthy merchant family.in Hamburg. This 
man has obtained a repetenne in Germany for being 
the best translator of French pieces, for his great 
knowledge of the stage, and the ability to write 
gentle verses, especially for opera purposes. Flo- 
tow required a libretto; Friedrich proposed one 
for the German stage, based upon the principles 
of the French Opera Comique; Flotow agreed, 
and both men began to work. The first sign of 
this new partnership was the opera, Alessandro 
Stradella. It is almost the same plot which in- 
epired NIEDERMEYER to make a grand opera for 
the French Academy of Music. If the singer and 
composer, ALESSANDRO STRADELLA, who lived 
in the last half of the seventeenth century, could 
have heard the music which he has to perform in 
either opera, but especially in that of Flotow, he 
would have been rather surprised. Flotow’s mu- 
sic is very thin and somewhat obese, a sort of en- 
larged vaudeville with recitatives, which has had 
an entire success, on account of the musical char- 
acteristics with which the two bandits in the piece 
are treated. Here the talent.of the composer, the 
comical expression, was very happily displayed ; 
and Flotow himself was quite right, when he said, 
after the first performance of this opera at Ham- 
burg, “ My bandits have saved me.” The next 
opera was The Sailors, a more severe undertaking, 
and for this very reason unsuccessful. Flotow 
was, in consequence of this, rather dissatisfied with 
his partner ; still he agreed for a third trial to- 
gether, The result was The Forester. Again no 
success; decidedly Mr. Friedrich was not worth 
any thing. Flotow resolved upon dissolution of 
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the partnership, but first he would try once more 
the ability of the librettist. Martha was the re- 
sult of their labors, and this time.a successful one. 
Martha gave the composer a position and reputa- 
tion in Germany, which his later operas, /ndra 
and Rubezahl, although they were very feeble re- 
productions of his powers, could not shake! The 
music to Martha is spiritual, light, and brilliant, 
grateful to the ear, the singers, and also, as ex- 

rience has taught us, to the composer himself. 

he orchestration is much better than in Stradella, 
and the instrumentation has some very happy and 
ingenious combinations. The treatment of the 
whole is French; but there are some pieces, as 
the pane nates and the finale of the first act, 
which are as good as any thing Auber or Adam 
have written for the Opera Comique. The great 
art, to finish at the right time, not to weary the 
public by a continuation of sentiment scenés—on 
the contrary to offer a continual interchange of 
the sentimental and the comic: these secrets of 
success Flotow understands very well, as he proves 
in this opera. Then that other important point ; 
the provision of the singers with good, grateful roles, 
is alsonot neglected in Martha. Nancy and Plum- 
kett are very acceptable parts for male and female 
buffos, and Martha and Lyonel are favorite per- 
formances of all the German soubrettes and tenors. 
Martha and Stradella have made their way over 
almost all the stages of Germany, have pleased 
hundreds of times, and will please probably as long 
as society requires an opera to be served as in 
dramas, nothing but amusement and pleasant sen- 
sations. The opera of Martha, or rather an En- 
glish version’ of it, was first introduced to the 
American public by Madame Bisuor a few years 
since, when an astute critic of one of the daily 
papers "sate complimented Signor Bocusa for 
the brilliant idea he had conceived, of introducing 
into the opera the well-known ballad, ‘ Tis the last 
rose of summer.’ As most of our readers are prob- 
ably well aware that whatever merit may be attach- 
ed to the brilliancy of this idea is due to the Ger- 
man composer, we should not now refer to it were 
it not that the same incorrect statement has re- 
appeared in print within a few days. 

As far as we can judge from personal appear- 
ance, not having any biography at hand, Mr. Flo- 
tow is about forty years old, tall, with a dark com- 
plexion, and much smartness in his eyes. He has 
the appearance of a man who carefully observes, 
and knows how to profit by his observation. His 
manners are gentlemanly, amiable, and prepos- 
sessing, just as is his music. You are flattered 
without being aware of it. Flotow is, in our opin- 
ion, the smartest manufacturer of opera music Ger- 
many possesses at this time. 


[From the London Atheneum of June 8, 1839.] 
First appearance of Mario, and first per- 
formance of Lucrezia Borgia in London. 


On Thursday Mme. Grist’s benefit took place, 
with the attractions of a fresh opera, “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” by Don1zETTI, a new tenor, M. Mario, 
and a new ballet, Za Gitana. Strange to say, 
in spite of these temptations, the house: was but 
moderately well attended ; nor have the lovers of 
music any loss, if they absent themselves from M. 
Laponti’s kingdom as often as the Lucrezia 
is repeated. The ghastly and revolting story of 
Victor Eugo’s tragedy, stripped of half its hor- 
rors, been set to music—alternating between 
harsh and puling dulness—and, as a whole, even 
less inviting than that of Donizetti’s ungracious 
Parisina. There is one effective terzet in the 
second act, and the introduction, with snatches of 
ball music coming from behind the scenes, would 
be very gay and pretty—though anything but 
new—if the military band were kept in tune. 
Having mentioned these pieces, it is waste of 
time to specify farther. Grisi did her best to 
make her new tell—looking, in the second 
act, more striking than we ever remember to 
have seen her, having put on for the character 
such a malicious and fascinating beauty as befits 
a sorceress; but the music baffled her exertion. 

It was a pity, too, to produce M. Mario ina 
composition so utterly worthless; though, making 
allowance for its wretched insipidity, we cannot 








but compliment the new Romeo of the Italian 
stage upon possessing a handsome presence and a 
delicious voice, rather than commend him for 
using either as an artist should do; that is, zeal- 
ously and to good effect. His voice is sweet and 
extensive, some of its tones being not free from 
that slight quantity of huskiness which practice 
would either clear away, or, asin Pasta’s case, 
convert from a blemish into a beauty; his ex- 
pression is natural and unforced, his declamation 
at times too abrupt, at times too indifferent—he 
is greatest, in short, in cantabile singing; having, 
on Thursday evening, neither been -_ nor 
made for himself any opportunity for the display 
of executive power. M. Mario’s success was 
complete, but he must work hard to make it 
lasting. 





Diary Abroad.—No. 13. 

Benr.in, Feb. 9. One more wonder-child, and this a 
pianist! 

He is a child of ten, more likely eleven years, from 
Moscow, and has given a concert in Frankfort on the 
Maine. It is the winter of 1841-2, and the old imperial 
city—one of my favorite places for a few days visit—is 
filled with fashionable society from all parts of Europe. 
Lucrezia Borgia and La Favorita have just been put 
upon tlie stage there; the second creating some sensa- 
tion. Rusrnt and Perstant have had the theatre one 
night for a concert, and now comes our little boy to try 
his fortune. He. is the fashion and succeeds. ‘C. G.,’ 
who writes about all these and many other musical 
doings in a letter to the Leipziger Zeitung, is greatly 
pleased with the child and discourses thus about him: 

“God be thanked! the time of ‘ wonder-children’ has 
passed; for time has taught us that most of these little 
pale creatures have faded like hot-house plants, so soon 
as the fresh air of heaven breathed upon them. The 
playing of little RusinsTE1N, however, seems more like 
the result of real talent, since he retains completely the 
ease and joyousness of a healthy child, and has thus 
far assumed nothing of the professional in his demeanor. 
Still we have our doubts as to a happy result, as those 
about seem to take every pains to fill him with vanity. 
That the little man no longer studies, merely practicing 
show pieces, is evident from his manner of playing. 
We demand of a child neither depth of feeling nora 
clear understanding of his composer, but at all events 
clearness and correctness, attributes of a true musical 
scholar, must not fail. Still, the astonishment one feels 
at hearing a boy of ten years conquer the most difficult 
caprices of Liszt and Thalberg, Chopin and Henselt, 
cannot be overcome by simply calling it precocious ex- 
ecution. What would we have more? If the history of 
the Art did not tell us of little geniuses who satisfied at 
once both the ear and the heart, we would not judge so 
strictly.” 

Not remarkably flattering, such a notice; but that the 
Leipzig artists thought very differently of him is clear; 
for less than a year passes before he has the instrumental 
solos at a Gewandhaus concert, and a long notice of his 
playing, which follows in the Zeitung, puts a very differ- 
ent face upon the matter: 

“ His efforts are not the deceitful fruit of a hot-house 
plant, or the product of education merely; they are the 
results of a truly extraordinary, real musical talent, 
which certainly needs still the guidance and culture of a 
skilfnl and careful hand.” It is not the mere technical 
perfection of Rubinstein’s playing, which the writer 
extols very highly, but the soul which pervades it, the 
clearness of his conception, and so on, which gives rise 
to hopes, which are not often excited, for the future of 
Art. The boy played on this occasion the first move- 
ment of a concerto of his Moscow master, Villoing, 
Standchen, by Franz Schubert, and a fantasia upon 
Lucia themes by Liszt—the last two pieces exciting a 
tumult of applause. 

Before the close of the year (1842), he astonishes Ber- 
lin by playing Thalberg, Henselt, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart (the Gigue ganz correct in the swiftest tempo), 
the Chromatische Fantasie of Bach, and Beethoven's 
Sonata Pathetique, and other pieces of the classical and 
the difficult schools, in a series of concerts at which the 
audiences continually increased in numbers and interest. 
He visited Weimar, Breslau, Prague, and perhaps other 
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cow, to his parents, he gave a concert or two there; but 
unfortunately for him, Liszt's huge, overshadowing figure 
came between him and the public. 

The pendulum swings now in the other direction. 
Antoine Rubinstein and a younger brother visit Berlin 
together, two years later, and call out from one corres- 
pondent the remark that they are—skilful pianists! 
And the next winter we read: “The wonder-child An- 
ton Rubinstein has grown up into the mediocre Russian 
pianist, Herr Rubinstein.” That this was doing Rubin- 
stein justice, I cannot believe; still there may have 
been expectations excited by the child's playing, which 
the youth could not make good. I am inclined to think 
that in all cases, even in Mozart’s, there is a period 
during which the improvement in the skill of a performer 
does not keep pace with the change in his person—that 
period when. one is, as Malvolio says, “not yet old 
enough for a man, nor young enough fora boy; asa 
squash is before it is a peascod, or a codling before it is 
an apple;” and that in this period we expect too sudden 
a change and improvement of that which was-wonderful 
in the child into that which is astonishing in the man. 

Whether justice was done to the young man on this 
tour or not, he was soon after fixed in St. Petersburg by 
the appointment of Kapellmeister to a sister-in-law of 
the Emperor. 

The first I heard of him was from an American fam- 
ily who had long been in the Russian Capital. They 
spoke of this young Rubinstein as almost superhuman 
in his mastery of the piano-forte, as well as in the musi- 
cal ideas to which he gave form and life at the instru- 


ment. Miss B. spoke of his firm, collected demeanor in, 


the concert room, and, as we happened to have a pict 
of Beethoven lying on the table, of his huge head of 
shaggy hair. 

Not long after my friend at Leipzig incidentally men- 
tioned him in a letter to me: “ Rubinstein, the Russian 
pianist, and the same man who brought out a new Sym- 
phony at the last Gewandhaus concert but one, plays on 
the 14th, I heard him at K.’s room the other afternoon. 
Hc is a wonderful performer—prodigious! and a very 
pleasant fellow.’ Not long after, in another letter was 
this passage: “I wish you could hear this Rubinstein 
play the piano. He is the most wonderful performer J 
ever heard, and my opinion is derived partly from the 
sayings of all the big musicians here. He has played at 
the Gewandhaus once, and last evening at the Quartette. 
*——¥* isn’t thought of beside him. His compositions 
are fine, too. I think he is destined to be the man in the 
musical world!” 

About ten days ago I was at my task in the library 
again—a capital place to see musical celebrities—when 
a@ young man came in, who, I was sure at the first 
glance, must be Rubinstein. Nor was I mistaken. “ Ex- 
cuse me a moment, Herr Rubinstein,” said the Professor. 
At the time, I was using up the remnant of brain left, in 
the attempt to decipher and copy something in Beetho- 
ven’s own hand, scrawled with a lead pencil into his 
conversation book, in the midst of several pages of 
dinner-table talk at a tavern. It was the original first 
idea of the Et vitam venturi, in his great Second Mass! 
I showed it to Rubinstein, and this led to some conver- 
sation between us, until the Professor was disengaged. 
Without looking like Beethoven, as he is represented in 
our portraits, there is still, in characteristic traits, a resem- 
blance which struck me at once, especially when com- 
pared with pictures of the great master taken when he 
first went to Vienna. Such are the very broad, but not 
very high forehead; the full, dreamy eyes; even the 
rather il!-formed, flattish nose; the stiff mass of hair, all 
on end, and the dark complexion. His first concert I 
did dot attend, but the notices of it have raised my curi- 
osity to the highest pitch. Is he the coming man? 

Friday morning I was with him for a time and was 
most favorably impressed. Some facts about himself 
and his music, I may, without impropriety, record here. 
During the last half dozen years that he has been Kapell- 
meister of the Archduchess Helene, besides a great vari- 
ety of Sonatas, songs, etc., and all kinds of compositions 
for the piano-forte, he has written: 2 Piano-forte Trios, 
8 Quartets for stringed instruments, 4 Russian Operas, 
and 4 Symphonies. Among his piano-forte works is one 
which is now passing through the press; an “ Album of 
24 portraits "—that is, his ideas of the characters of cer- 


, tain individuals, expressed in music. This reminded 





me of the characters which Smith, the blind music 
teacher, now in Louisville, Ky., used in this way to 
paint, when he was in College. I spoke of it, much to 
Mr. R.’s amusement. In explanation of his Symphony 
—which I am sorry not to have heard—he gave the fol- 
lowing programme: First movement, Ocean, a Tone- 
picture; Second, Man’s soul, grand and vast—an ocean; 
Third, Scherzo, the Festival of Neptune; Fourth, Ocean, 
conquered, and reduced to the service of man. 

Grand, is it not? 

He is now studying upon a fifth Symphony, in which 
he has struck precisely the same idea as Liszt, save in 
the last movement. Should this work really prove suc- 
cessful, it will form some such an era as Beethoven's 
Eroica—if not, as I told him, he will be like Icarus— 
who died attempting great things. Of this work the 
First movement is Faust; Second, Gretchen; Third, 
Mephistopheles; Fourth, Fantasy and the Poet. 

While in Leipzig, a text for an Oratorio, founded upon 
“Paradise Lost,” and written by SCHLONBACH, was ent 
trusted him for composition. Certainly a most suhlime 
subject—especially for a young composer of twenty-five 
years! 
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END OF THE VOLUME.—The present number closes our 
third year. Our Journal “ still lives,” and bids fair to live 
more vitally and largely than it has done yet. Our subserip- 
tion list has always kept increasing, but at far too slow a rate. 
It pays us something, but it costs us more than it should do 
to earn that something. We are sure that with twice as much 
support, we could give four times as good in return, more 
easily than we now contrive to give what we do. Now that we 
enter upon a new volume, (and with some improvements as we 
trust, in form and matter,) why will not each faithful sub- 
scriber send us one new name, and so enable us to enlist 
such aid from others, and save such time of our own from 
business drudgery to editorial thought, as shall bring our 
Journal nearer to our notion of what a Journal of Music 
should be? 

0G It grieves us to add that we are still minus a large per- 
centage of our just dues from subscribers and advertisers for 
the two years past. Were all paid up, we should he tolerably 
well off. But it is really unreasonable, if not worse, to keep 
us at the trouble of sending bill after bill across the country, 
writing letters and paying postage, to secure the paltry $2,00 
sums which are our Journal’s staff of life, and which are pro- 
perly our due beforehand. 





BOUND VOLUMES of the past three years will soon be 
ready for purchasers. 

PARTICULAR REQUEST.— Our supply of No. 4, Vol. V. 
has nearly run out. Any of our friends who do not file their 
Journals, and who can send us that number, will confer a very 
great favor. 


All who do not expressly notify us of their wish to stop the 
Journal at the expiration of their term, will still continue to 
receive it, and be counted as subcribers for another year. 

(G> No SUBSCRIPTION RECEIVED FOR A SHORTER PERIOD THAN 
SIX MONTHS; AND NONE FOR LESS THAN A YEAR, UNLESS PAID IN 
ADVANCE. 











Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

The Annual Benefit Concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning attracted a fine audience to the Messrs. 
Chickering’s Saloon, and was altogether one of 
the most choice and satisfactory of the many 
fine Chamber Concerts we have had this winter. 
The programme would have been considered 
really an audacious one a few years since, but we 
are sure it was thankfully appreciated now. It 
opened with that most original, imaginative, im- 
passioned, learned, curious and effective Quartet 
of BreTHoveEN in C, op. 59, the last of the 
Rasumowsky set, which has been played in these 
concerts once before this winter, and which, elabo- 
rate and complicated and difficult as it is, came 
out quite clear in all its movements, not except- 
ing the long and flowery-themed fugue of the 
finale, and seemed to hold the audience enchained 





and delighted. The composition is full of the 
wayward impetuosity and mystical dreaminess so 
often charged upon this master, but with a genu- 
ineness and depth of inspiration, a prevailing 
certainty of purpose, and strong grasp of means, 
whereby it justifies itself throughout. To speak 
more minutely of the execution, we may remark 
that the Allegro Vivace, which lays its finger 
down so positively and starts off with such clear 
alacrity after the dreamy, doubtful, hesitating 
modulations of the Introduction, was played with 
energy and fire enough as a whole, but that the 
first violin in attacking some of those very ardu- 
ous heights did sometimes swerve a little from 
true pitch,—a fault of late comparatively rare in 
the Quintette Club. The Andante con moto, a 
sort of minor romance in 6-8 Siciliano rhythm, 
and seeming almost to anticipate the vein of 
Mendelssohn, was very exquisitely rendered, and 
we must note especially the feeling manner in 
which the violoncello sang or hummed its cease- 
less melody, in melancholy undertone like the 
sea accompanying sad thoughts. The Minuetto 
was quite clear, and so (considering its difficulty) 
was the very delicate and complicated arabesque 
of the fugue finale, only that the viola was hardly 
deft enough for the graceful leading off of so 
lively and fantastic a theme. 

Next came the novelty of the evening in the 
first appearance of Mr. Gustav SatTer, the 
pianist, of whom our New York Correspondents 
had already reported so highly. He played the 
Sonata in B flat, op. 45, by MENDELssonN, for 
piano and violoncello (WuLF Fries.) He is a 
fresh, youthful-looking person, with an air of 
decision and at the same time a good-humored 
Austrian bonhommie about him, which reminded 
one somewhat of JAELL, and there was felt at 
once a freshness in his touch and style of playing 
that was most agreeable. In all the mechanical 
requisites of a pianist, we doubt if we have had 
his superior, we might almost say, his equal. In 
point of strength, delicacy, liquid connection of 
the notes, or crisp staccato, expressive cantabile 
or brilliant bravura, and generally in easy, grace- 
ful mastery of all sorts of difficulties, he was all 
that one could wish. And with these aids he 
entered into the style and spirit of the piece, 
and brought out its meaning very satisfactorily. 
We need not add that he was ably seconded. 
The audience were charmed and of course re- 
called the young artist with great warmth, who 
thereupon gave us one of the newly written fan- 
tasias of Liszt, not of the Norma and Lucia sort, 
but upon the “ Wedding March” of Mendels- 
sohn, which he has worked up with marvellous 
power, alternating and mingling with it various 
snatches of that aerial fairy tremolo in the over- 
ture (Midsummer Night’s Dream.) It wasa piece 
of astonishing difficulty, and Mr. Satter’s execu- 
tion of it perhaps went beyond any feat of vir- 
tuosity which we remember. Certainly we never 
heard such an orchestral volume of tone rolled 
out from the piano, (the last and finest of the 
Chickering Grands.) But it is most to his credit, 
that, while he can do these things, he prefers to 
make them exceptional, and to deal more in music 
which appeals to us as music in the higher sense 
of Art. 

Part II. opened with the Larghetto to that 
Quintet in A, by Mozart, op. 108, in which Mr. 
RyYAwn sustains so beautiful a clarinet part, and 
very artistically he did it. Next came a concert 
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aria by Mozart, Mentre ti lascio, O figlia, entirely 
new, we think, to Boston audiences. Mr. WeTH- 
ERBEE sang it with judgment and expression, 
and that finished style of vocalism into which he 
has disciplined his rich bass voice. But the song 
in itself seemed almost too intensely dramatic for 
the Chamber, and between the passionate re- 
quirements of the song itself and the quiet tone 
of the place, the position of the singer could not, 
we fancied, be entirely unembarrassing. 

Finally the grand B flat Trio of Beethoven, 
brought the concert to a noble close. In this 
again Mr. Satter appeared to very great advan- 
tage, and played it perhaps more effectively than 
it has ever been played here in public, although 
with less poetical inspiration than Dresrx, and 
in parts (as the Andante) with hardly the firmness, 
breadth and literal exactness of JAELL. The 
Scherzo and Finale pleased us most, and it is in 
these buoyant, brilliant, rapid movements that we 
thus far seem to feel most of this player’s peculiar 
power. Yet, taking it all in all, it was a remark- 
able, a superb performance, and went far to 
deepen the impression of this noblest of piano- 
forte Trios. The brothers Fries conspired 
warmly and effectually on their part. 

So ended altogether the most satisfactory sea- 
son thus far of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club; 
a season to be remembered for the remarkable 
amount of first-rate musie which it has interpre- 
ted to us, for the greatly improved skill and more 
sympathetic unity of the interpreters, and for the 
unfeigned interest with which they have been 
continually listened to by so large audiences. 

Johanna Wagner. 

While the grand impersonations of the Gris1 
are still fresh in our minds, it is interesting to 
hear what is intelligently said of the young Ger- 
man aspirant to the eame high throne of lyric 
tragedy. We English the words of a writer in 
that excellent German Monthly, Meyer’s Monats- 
hefte, published in New York. 

“The only tragic actress, whom Berlin now 
possesses, is a singer-—-JOHANNA WAGNER. Of 
Juno-like form, with a mouth sternly closed, as if 
chiselled in marble, she has thrown aside entirely 
her former girlishness, of Dresden memory, and 
followed the pathos of RacuEt, of Scura:pEr- 
Devrient. You no longer detect any love- 
signs with eye or hand, but see only majesty in 
every feature. When, as Lucrezia Borgia, she 
demands of her husband the punishment of him 
who has dared to insult her name, it is as if a 
thunder-cloud sat upon her brow; all her move- 
ments are noble and measured ; no empress wears 
her mantle more proudly—it is only from the 
pale face that the demoniac fire of vengeance 
gleams forth. 

“ There is an elective affinity between Johanna 
Wagner and Rachel; both should never appear 
but in white robes, with the golden circlet around 
their brows; they are plastic figures. Like their 
exterior, so their nature; it is their vocation to 
represent great, consuming passions, the end of 
heroines. But while, over the thin, worn-out 
features of Rachel, flash the incessant lightnings 
of hatred, revenge, and jealousy, Johanna Wag- 
ner’s voice possesses a heart-enthralling power, 
a sweetness and wildness like that of the syren, 
and yet it can be overpoweringly wrathful, when, 
as the voice of Olympia, it sounds forth its: 











inspiring expression of Rachel as Hermione or 
Camilla, which, neither beautiful nor repulsive, 
can only be compared to the appearance of the 
Eumenides, of whom ancient lore speaks so 
strangely — this expression is less peculiar to 
Johinna Wagner. But instead the Muses have 
endowed her with a nobleness and chasteness of 
exterior, that gives her a resemblance to the 
‘arrow-loving goddess, who, in her virgin pride 
wandered with fleet foot through the vales of 
Parnassus, while from its heights resounded the 
lyre of her brother.’ And, when, as Orpheus, 
with her white mantle wound around her arm, 
she stands by the tomb of Eurydice; when, sure 
of victory, clasping her golden lyre, she faces the 
furies at the dark glowing gates of Tartarus— 
then it seems as if, with the tones of her voice, 
there were rising up temples and palaces, the sa- 
cred heights, the god-frequented valleys, Aphro- 
dite, Helen, Hector and Achilles, all the beloved 
shades—and on the waves of her song we descend 
to Lethe, ascend to Olympus. ; 

“Tf ever the music of Gruck has been ren 
dered in a manner worthy of its master, it is so, 
here; from these melodies breathes the deepest 
woe, comes forth the fragrance of the most bliss- 
ful love; and all this wafted round by that classic 
calm and mildness, which, in its purity and clear- 
ness resembles the sky whose eternal blue spreads 
over Hellas, the azure sea that plays around its 
cliffs. Next me in the theatre sat one of our old 
professors, with his broad-brimmed hat and im- 
mense shoe-buckles. Fifty years before, he told 
me, he had heard “ Orpheus;” and when Wag- 
ner sang “ What now is life to me?” the tears 
came into his eyes, and he pressed my hand in 
deep emotion. 

« Johanna Wagner’s voice has not the inexhanst- 
ible fulness and power of that of Jenny Ney 
in Dresden. The Berlin critics, who hate every- 
thing great, and harmonious, and try their best 
to destroy it with their malicious wit, had conse- 
quently found an admirable occasion, a few weeks 
ago, at a representation of Fidelio, to point their 
shafts at this artist, also, as if it were not the very 
greatest art to produce such soul-stirring effects 
even with impaired powers. Johanna Wagner's 
voice is broken ; she fails in the high notes—but 
her sublimely tragic appearance and manner, 
which at times touches upon the austere, as when 
she sings the “ Erl-king ”—will ever throw around 
this weakness the imperial mantle of Art, and 
perhaps, indeed, this consciousness of sinking 
gives her a still higher charm, as if there dwelt 
within her something of the dying swan. 

“Twill only add that Johanna Wagner has 
reached her present height by the thorny path by 
which alone most women arrive at true greatness, 
an unhappy, but pure and noble love.” 

M. 8. R. 





Signor CoRELLI AND HIS Pupits.—No one 
has ever labored more devotedly or more success- 
fully in our city in the training of young voices 
to sing in the true Italian style, than Sig. Corelli, 
who for five years past has had hosts of scholars 
and has given quite a remarkable impulse to the 
Art in our most cultivated private circles. Some 
of our best professional singers, too, are largely 
indebted to his invaluable lessons. It was but 
natural, that, numbering so many finely flavored 
voices, ripening so auspiciously, among his pupils, 
the teacher should wish their families and friends 





to meet and taste for once the combined fruits of 
their training. A first very delightful oppor- 
tunity of this kind was offered in a Soirée in 
Chickering’s fooms last year, one of the pleasant- 
est musical parties in our recollection. We did 
not feel free at that time to journalize upon 
what was simply social and private. On Friday 
evening of last week the experiment was re- 
peated on a somewhat larger scale, with the 
rooms really crammed with guests, and as the 
newspapers have not kept silent, we too may re- 
cord our pleasure briefty. 

It was, save one or two interventions of a 

single bass and tenor, entirely a concert of young 
ladies. Nearly sixty of the present and past 
pupils of Sig. Corelli took part, including four 
who officiated very ably as accompanists at the 
piano. The programme was only too long, but it 
contained twenty of the choicest pieces of Italian 
music, many of them such as have taxed the 
powers of the world’s greatest cantatrici. And 
we think there was general surprise and delight 
at the average beauty and culture of the voices, 
at the transcendent sweetness, richness and sym- 
pathetic quality of at least half a dozen of them, 
and at the unmistakeable evidence they gave that 
they could sing. 
# It was a rare joy indeed, something which one 
never experiences in public’ opera, oratorio or 
concert, to hear a female chorus of such sweet, 
refined, sympathetic voices. The choruses from 
the Favorita, and the Giuramento, and the Elisir 
d’ Amore, never sounded so sweetly as from these 
fifty fresh young soprani and contralti. Espe- 
cially interesting were the three pieces: ‘ Faith,’ 
‘ Hope,’ and ‘Charity,’ by Rossin1, sung by a 
select chorus of soprani in three parts; the latter, 
with solo besides, and truly a noble piece, which 
we have long wondered that we never hear in 
concerts. 

Of. the solos there were at least half a dozen 
which would compare favorably with some of the 
much admired efforts on our operatic stage, in 
execution, artistic style, expression, verve, as well 
as in the rare power and beauty of the voices, 
each so individual in its timbre. These were 
such pieces as O mio Fernando; Una voce poco 
fa; the contralto cavatina (with chorus) from 
Jl Giuramento ; a very dramatic, recitative duo 
from Anna Bolena; Qui la voce ; Ah, non credea. 
And shall we go on and mention the Come é bello, 
the Bell raggio (with chorus) from Semiramide ; 
tne Quis est homo duet; the duet from Giura- 
mento ; the German duet by Kiicken, &c. :—all 
highly creditable, even remarkable performances, 
for such young amateurs. We may not mention 


the names of the fair singers, as they do not be- 
long to the public. Yet we may except two 
bright instances, as being at least partially pro- 
fessional. 

Miss Louise Henster, the very youthful 
sister of ExisE, now in Italy, by her lark-like 
cadenza in the opening chorus, by her truly fin- 
ished and felicitous execution of such difficult 

ieces as Una voce and Quis est homo, and by the 
resh, Spring-like charm of her voice and manner, 
quite electrified the house. And Mrs. Lone 
sang Qui la voce with a purity of voice, and a 
sustained elegance and truth of style and feeling, 
which charmed even after the very great artists 
who have sung it here and doubtless been her 
models. It was only in those very trying chro- 
matic scales at the end, that the piece seemed at 
all to transcend her powers. It certainly was by 
far the finest effort we have yet witnessed from 
this lady.— And so thanks and continued progress 
to Corelli and his interesting pupils ! 








, y “{Cassander! ye eternal Gods!” But the horror- 
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Musical Correspondence. 


From NEW YORK. 

Marcu 28th.—Essrevp’s 5th Quartet Soirée took 
place last evening. All present regretted the ab- 
sence of Mr. Eisfeld, who is recovering, though 
slowly, from a very severe illness. The concert was 
opened with four parts (the Allegro, Adagio, Scherzo, 
and Finale) of BEErHoven’s Septuor. The render- 
ing of the Adagio—one of the most beautiful that 
the Master ever wrote—was very fine. The other 
parts were marred by that unfortunate violin of 
which I have already had repeated oecasion to com- 
plain. The fault lies partly in the instrument, 
which has a ‘harsh tone, but far more in the strong 
tendency of the performer to play flat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Poitier Mayer sang a couple of 
duets—one from MEHvt's “Joseph in Egypt,” beau- 
tifal, touching, tender music, in'which the really fine 
voice of Mr. Mayer shows to fine advantage. Less 
so the lady’s (formerly Miss Rosa Jacques) whose 
organ has not improved within the last year or two. 
It was better suited to the Barcarole of Ast, a joy- 
ous, rollicking composition, which pleased the audi- 
ence enough to be encored. 

The remaining numbers were, Beethoven’s B flat 
Trio, played by Mr. W1Lt1am Mason, and a selec- 
tion of smaller pieces from the hands of the same 
gentleman. As regards the Trio, I rather think you 
were better off who heard it played, last night too, 
by Mr.Sarrer. The fact is, he-has.spoiled us for any- 
thing else; and though Mr. Mason, in his way, does 
very well indeed, yet there is still a wide difference. 
The styles of the twe are so entirely unlike, that 
they can hardly be compared: while Mr. Satter’s is 
crisp, nervous, and energetic, I can characterize Mr. 
Mason’s playing in no other way than by the term 
loose ; the former seems as if built upon a strong, 
iron frame, which will withstand any shock; the 
latter rests, as it were, on a scaffolding of pasteboard 
or the like, likely to fall to pieces at any momont. 

You must not suppose that I do not acknowledge 
the many excellences in Mr. Mason’s playing. His 
rendering of delicate passages, his pianissimo, are 
faultless; he masters great mechanical difficulties, 
and plays with much expression, as in the theme of 
the Andante; but, asin the latter parts of the same 
movement, his articulation is often indistinct, and a 
strong tendency to a tempo rubato, and to too rapid 
playing #s sometimes annoying. The latter was ob- 
servable, more than I ever heard it before, in the 
triplet portion of the “Impromptu” of Cuorin. It 
was rendered a mass of confused sounds. Nor did 
the middle part, with its deep, mysterious melody, 
come-out as -broadly and purely as -on former occa- 
sions. A Suite by Hanpet, consisting of Prelude, 
Fugue, Allemande, Courante, and Gigue, pleased me 
best of all Mr. Mason’s performances. It was played 
distinctly, and, as it seemed to me, with the true 
spirit. Pensées Fugitives, a pleasing, delicate compo- 
sition by Mr. Mason himself, with a quite original 
theme, something in the style of Gang, concluded 
the performances, which, on the whole, seemed to 
have given satisfaction. Bornonis. 








Marcu 28.—Last Wednesday Lucrezia was given 
at the Academy. Even with Gris: and Mario’s 
notes still ringing in my ears, I was very much 
pleased. For Strerranone, although she does 
often sing false and seemed to be affected by a 
cold, still has a fine voice, and Bricnoxt, although 
the opposite of Mario in looks, makes a very plea- 
sant impression, The audience was very good for 
the Academy. On Friday, Maria di Rohan was 
given, but how,—as [ was'not present,—I cannot 
say. This closed the first twelve subscription 
nights. On Monday there was no performance on 
account of the brilliant Light Guard ball, and to- 
night, as the first of the new season, Maria is to 





be repeated. The noted Chevalier Wycxorr, (of 
Miss Gamble and Sardinian prison celebrity) is 
now the manager under the direction of the com- 
mittee. 

I have been at Niblo’s pretty often to witness tra- 
gedy and comedy, operatic and equestrian perfor- 
mances, college ccmmencements, historical ad- 
dresses, concerts, and innumerable other things, 
but never did I see a fuller house than there was 
last Thursday evening on occasion of the perfor- 
mance of Der Freischiitz, and the debut of Miss 
Leumann in operain America. Noless than five or 
six hundred unfortunate bipeds stood during the 
three hours of performané¢e. As a whole it was 
well given. The orchestra played finely, although 
sometimes, as it seemed to me, alittle too slow. 
Mr. Quint (Max) had a very bad cold, which 
spoiled his singing entirely. Vincxe did much 
better in Caspar than I had expected, yet there 
was room for great improvement. Mme. Srepen- 
Bure did excellently as Annchen. A soubrette 
part becomes her much better than such an one as 
Lady Harriet in Martha. The ariette in the sec- 
ond act, ‘‘ Kommt ein schlanker Bursch gegangen,” 
was given very prettily, and she filled her place 
in the preceding duet in a niiive and pleasant man- 
ner. One thing however I must find fault with ; 
it is the practice of singing too much at the audi- 
ence. 

And now for Caroline Lehmann. I do not ex- 
actly know how to begin about her. Her singin 
was superb, (you know that,) and her acting in all 
her arias was very good. But in the other parts 
she did not seem to feel at home on the stage and 
was rather constrained. Besides this, she was not 
dressed tastefully, a — common fault with her. 
But all this was lost sight of in her glorious sing- 
ing. How beautifully she gave us: “‘ Wie nahte 
mir der Schlummer,” I need not tell aes you have 
heard her. And on the wholeI wish for no better 
Agatha. 

The minor parts were all well sustained. Mr. 
Scuetterer as Kilian, Rercuarp as Ottocar, etc., 
etc., did well. Choruses generally ditto. After 
the second and last acts, the principal performers 
were called out, and Miss Lehmann received 
quantities of bouquets. F 

The scenery and machinery in the ‘ Wolf- 
schlucht” scene was miserable. But this isnot the 
fault of the opera troupe, but of Niblo’s theatre. 








Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

Mr. Satrer’s Concert.—We hope no trne music- 
lover will fail to be at Chickerings’ rooms on Monday 
evening. The programme as well as the playing of this 
pianist will. be remarkable. He will play the Sonata 
Appassionataof BEETHOVEN, never before played here in 
public, and one of the most fiery and truly Beethovenish ; 
a Ballade of Cuortn; a couple of dainty Minuets from 
Mozart and Beethoven; a Trio of ScnuBERT, with the 
Quintette Club; and for modern brilliancies the tran- 
scription of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” by Lizst; a 
fantastical affair by ScHuMANN, called a “ Carnival,” 
consisting of twenty little pieces, in the way of charac- 
ter sketches of composers; and an arrangement of his 
own on the March from the Prophéte. 


THE FLOwER QuEEN.—We commend the repetition 
on Fast Day evening of this pretty, Children’s Cantata. 
Mr.’ CLARKE himself will sustain the part of the Re- 
cluse this time, and the little flower spirits who sing him 
back to human sympathies, have been newly drilled in 
chorus and solo, and the defects of the first performance 
carefully corrected. 


Tue Beetuoven Starve.—We find the following 
in some Vienna correspondence of the Ailas: 


The Royal foundry of Munich, the 28th of February, 
cast successfully in bronze the colossal statue of Beet- 
hoven, modelled by Mr. Crawford after the one which ex- 
ists at Bonn, Beethoven’s birth-place, for Boston, It has 
been temporarily placed in the Odeon of Munich; agreat 
concert, to be composed of the works of Beethoven, 
which have never been executed at Munich, was to be 
given the 2d of March; its proceeds were to be given to 
the poor, 

We trust another season will see this statue fitly inau- 
gurated in its place of destination, our noble Music Hall. 


Bnt és it modelled after the one in Bonn ? 








Jenny Linp GotpscHMIDT.—The London Morning 
Advertiser says that Jenny Lind has entered into an en- 
gagement to revisit England in her, professional capacity. 
From religious scruples she has determined never more 
to appear before the public under any circumstances 
which could be construed into giving her sanction to 
theatrical or operatic performances.. She haa further 
resolved that all her future exhibitions before the public 
shall partake more or less, of the character of sacred 
music; and, with this view, she has, we are informed, 
stipulated that she shall sing only in Exeter Hall. She 
is expected there sometime in the month of April. Our 
readers are aware that Jenny Lind is now the mother of 
two children. 

A Rotterdam correspondent writes : “ Madame Gotp- 
scHM1IDT (JENNY LinD) and her husband have given two 
or three Concerts in Amsterdam, and tomorrow (Tues- 
day) evening they intend giving a grand Concert at the 
Hague. Though the admission to their Concerts was 
more than twice the sum generally charged for first-class 
Concerts, the Concert-rooms were crowded. Madame 
GoLDscCHMIDT seems to have lost none ‘of those qualifi- 
cations which gave such éclat to the professional perform- 
ances and personal kind-heartedness of Jenny Linp. 
Her audiences know ao bounds to their enthusiasm. 








Avvertisements. 








MR. GUSTAV SATTER 
Has the pleasure to inform the public that his FIRST CON- 
CERT in Boston will be given at the Rooms of the Messrs. 
CaickEeRING, (Masonic Temptt,) on MONDAY EVENING, 
April 2d, on which occasion he will be assisted by the 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 





PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
Polite 8b Wi co veccsce: sececciscoceces . F. Schubert. 
Messrs Satter, A. & W. Fries. 
2—a, Minuetto from 6th Symphony,.......++-++e0s0+ Mozart. 
fe. , Minuetto from Sonata in E flat, Atccembasitas Beethoven, 
c, Coronation March = "Le Prophete,’...... Meyerbeer. 
r. fe. 
8—Sonata Appassionata, F minor,.......+...0000+ Beethoven. 
Mr. Satter. 
PART A, 
1—Carneval on four notes,......6eeevereeeeees R. Schumann. 
B— Ballad 16 G Wels. 2... ccc cccccoccsecccccvccece Chopin. 
83—Transcription of ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’...... Liszt. 


1~Concert to commence at 734 o’clock. 
(G>Tickets, $1 each, may be obtained at the usual places 
and at the door. 


THE FLOWER QUEEN, 
Mr. C. H. CLARKE would respectfully announce 


Wee tlic ctv ead last powfaemance of Raot's oclobiated Can- 

tata, THE FLOWER QUEEN, by his Classes, will take place 

at the BOSTON MUSIO HALL, on the evening of 
FAST DAY, April 5th. 

Mr. Crarge will (by pos gg the part of the “ Recluse” 
on this occasion. In addition, a Select Choir of Ladies 
and Gentlemen have kindly consented to sing two Choruses 
from the most popular Operas. Mr. Clarke will also introduce 
one of Koenig’s unrivy' Solos for Cornet & piston. The 
whole forming one of the most attractive musical en’ 
ments ever to the Boston public. 

Mrs. C. H. Cuarxe-will preside at the Piano-Forte, 

Mr. Caariss Bagnagp (pupil of Mr. Clarke) will preside at 


the —— 
ingle tickets 50 cents ; packages of $2, for sale 
ot ihe petnetoal Hotels and Music stores. Siete tickets may 
be procured at the door on the evening of performance. 
("Doors open at 634. Commence Precis&.y at 734 o’clock. 


GRAND GONOBRT. 
THE MUSICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Will give their last Public Performance for the season in the 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On the Evening of Fast Day, April 5th. 


Choruses by the Society, from favortte Oratorios, with Solos 
and Duets by some of our best resident Amateurs. 
Admission 25 cents. 


For particulars see daily papers. 
s . JAMES D. KENT, Sec’y. 











B.D. ALLEN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Letters directed care ef Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Govenercss—Otte Dresel, E. Hamilton, I. I. Harwood, Esqs. 





Lge: A situation as Organist in Boston or vicinity, 
by a person who has for many years held such a situa- 
tion, and had charge of a Choir. 

Inquire of Mr. Dwigar, at this office. 





O SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES.——A German 
Lady, a musical and literary accomplishments, 
desires a si somewhere in the Northérn States, where 
she may teach Music, German, &c., in some School or Acad- 
emy,and also sing or play the organ inaChurch. She can 
refer to— 

Mrs. De. 8. G. Hows, Mrs. R. E. Aptaorrp, Grores P. Rzzp, 

Esq., Messrs. Cock ening & Sons, Joan 8. Dwieut, Esq. ( 
—_— 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already ore Bryant, Lowent, Sturer, Rewsaanvt Pears, A. B. 
Duranp, President of the N.tional Academy of Design, DANiEs 
Henzinoron, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are Lonerstiow, Bayarp TayLon, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H. 
W. Berengr, Rev. Samus. Oseoon, Rev. H. W. Bextows, Hon. 
CHARLES SuMNgR, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Rusgin. and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Homatio Gregnoven, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 
From the Christian Inquirer. 

The first five numbers of this promising (and thes far per- 
forming) paper are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
with high and never disappointed expeetation. Its leaders are 


leaded & double sense—weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinetness. carry metal. We are 
much impressed with the seri and instractive aim of 





the editorial columns, Manifestly it is not to tickle the ear 
or please the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and improve 
the taste, that the epagcres alwaysaims. The writer has 
a real, well , distinct, and decisive th to con- 
vey to his readers’ minds, and he goes about it patiently, an- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration—a poor victory—but in leaving us wiser than he 
found us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission—to purge and 
soberize the style of our rnalizing, as well as the taste of 


our people in eral. The heated, us, and scintillating 
style of our lic press is beeoming rable. Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly re- 
freshing. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette, 

We have already strongly recommended Tae Crayon, and 
every sueceeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
bas ever been so ably conducted, ém this country ; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $8 per annum, fn advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


co. EX. CIZAREHE, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St. 
RESIDENCE. ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, N. 











ww. J. PAREBAIRSOoNnN, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting theftalian style of Singing to the Envlish voice. and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant a ties, pro- 
posse sogivalamancen the Told, audi te in the Italian 

reuch, sad Engliah Ta: 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mavnerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a natural defectiveness : when, 
witha part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musica! education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
aa use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beau’ . 

"ro singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief practical examination of 
his system will corivince the most sce 1, that he can afford 
them such atsistance in beautifying the voice, as might delight 


_ the most fastidious. 


u acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Panxurson in forming and developlog the voice, 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its exce! ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 


GEO. J. WEBB. 
Bosrow, Qez. 7, 1854.” 
o> Terms, $60 per quarter. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


EGS to announce that he is to commence instruc- 
tion in "end playing; Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be ey be teveive applications at No. 
8 Hayward on and after ist. 
ror ee . Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwight, jon 
t ‘ 








L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 








CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEHMP1HE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 


——=-Bdioard 1. Balch, 


Apr 29 











NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


282 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Has just received a large invoice of 


FOREIGN MUSIC, 
Comprising the latest works of all the distinguished European 
com posers. 

—JUST PUBLISHED,— 


Richardson’s Collection of National and Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 


Very easily arranged for the Piano, and fingered after the 
method of the Modern School. In twenty numbers. Priee 
from 15 to 26 cents each. They are excellent for young pupils. 


Sixty-Six Interludes in the Major Keys, 
By J. H. JONES, for the Organ, Melodeon or Piano. They 
are easy, and very interesting. Every musician should have 
acopy. Price 50 cents. 


Third Book of Concone’s Vocal Exercises, 
For the middle register of the voice, the only eomplete edition 
in the country. Just published. They will be found indis- 

bh to all bers of Singing. Price $2. 


(G~All the above will be sent free of postage on the receipt 
of the above prices. Our Catalogues are sent gratis to any 


address. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 282 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


(103 PRINTING neal and promplly executed at this Ofie 
MR. HARRISON MILLARD, 


(TENORE,) 


TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 


No. 6 Tyler St,........Terms $50 per quarter. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





P 

















zB w ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





F. F. MULUBR, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 





G. ANDRE & CO.’sS 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 


19 8. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 
(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


a 
MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
HE attention of the musical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them te be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prom’ 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from ELL 
Mason, Wm. B. Brappurny, Georor F, Roor, L. H. SouTwaRD, 
Epwin Bruce, Sitas A. Bancrort, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 
0G>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. } MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. } Cambridge St.(cor.of Charles,) Boston, 
Oct 28 6m (Direetly in front of the Jail.) 


D. B. NEWHALL, 


‘Manufacturer and Dealer in Piano-Fortes, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, $ TO LET. 








WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


EEPS constantly on hand @ and Seleet Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 





1G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26' 
Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 
WOCALIST, 


(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Revers House. Terms :— $50 es quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music at sight, and is particularly adapt-' 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teuch 
singing in schools, or to-receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Vaice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


i. his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. oy be addressed at the music 

stores of NATHAN KICHARDSON, Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Barerenoes:—Mrs.C. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Vernon St. 

Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 

Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 

Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 








Feb. 18. 





CARD.——Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 
&c, for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 
ADOLPH EKIELBLOCE, 


THACHER OF MUSIC, 
United States Hotel. Dec 30 








IGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI, Professor of 
Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CHoRaL CLassgs, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for h purpose the Messrs. 
Chiekering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 
fupieetions to be made to Sig. AvausTo BenpELARI, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Uhickering & Sons, to whom 
ae — as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 
REFERENCES. 

Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
John 8. Dwight, Esq. 


CARL GARTNER, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 


Rev. Sam’! K. 








WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the Jate GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, pro to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tazory or Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 


LY See Ye 


Letter-Press, Susie. and Job Printing-@iee, 





THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the ical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is empbati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any 
work yet published. Price $1,50. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont St. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-PORTE, 
Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 

Sept 1 tf 
ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-S' or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. we Sept 9 

















J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
yy Yee See 
No. 21 Sebhool * 
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